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Ex anation: Cowardice 


ai AN a 


Some of YX do not have a devotional life because we are cowards. 


Francois Fénelon, French bishop and author, writing to one who was 
called to walk the road of suffering, confessed himself horribly afraid 
of trouble, and added, “I shudder at the mere shadow of the cross.” 
The devotional life brings us face to face with the cross, the central 
symbol of our faith. Once we get down on our knees we see it in stark 
outline and realize that in it is the core of truth of Christian living: 
sacrifice. . . . § The vicarious element is the essence of the Christian 
ethic, and, other than in theory, we have no desire to lay down our life 
for anybody. Also, to preach the cross is to make many people unhappy 
and resentful. It means walking a rough, lonely road, and eating the 
bitter fruit of unpopularity. From these we shrink, for so many of 
us are subscribers to the “Code of Polonius.” Like that supple and 
ever-obliging old man, we color ourselves to our environment and 
adjust ourselves to present company. Although professed followers of 
him who was despised and rejected of men, who trod the winepress 
alone, we covet the reputation of being “good fellows,” which means 
being flexible, accommodating, and generally weak, selfish fellows. We 
have as much distaste of singularity as we have of the plague, for we 
love the praise of men more than the praise of God. All too swiftly 
we strike our flag to fear. § The sincere devotional life means finding 
God. Finding God means finding Christ. Finding Christ means finding 
the cross. Finding the cross means personal repentance, full confession, 
acceptance of social guilt, self-immolation, and daily living in terms 
of the love ethic. From the hazards of these we draw back. So the deep 
rapture, inner peace and spiritual power of the devotional life, because 
of our cowardice, is far off and faint as the echo of a dream.—JAMEs 
W. CrarKE in Dynamic Preaching, just published by Fleming H. Revell 
Co., Westwood, N. J. 
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Is it Unreasonable to Expect This Role? 





Minister as Prophet 


n 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

This morning’s mail brought a packet 
of literature from the denominational 
headquarters which stirred me to write a 
letter to the only church paper in the 
Presbyterian, U. S., Church which, it ap- 
pears to me, is making any real impres- 
sion on society. 

The packet sounds forth this noble cry: 
“The minister as prophet and priest must 
be willing to hazard his life for the Lord 
Jesus; and if he is a true prophet, he will 
be running this risk continually.” That 
sounds like a real challenge to adventure. 
Sut I must confess that at this point I 
am rather weary of words. For it appears 
to me that neither the session of the local 
church nor presbytery has any real in- 
tention of getting beyond words when it 
comes to the prophetic role of the min 
ister. 

The packet suggests, for example, that 
the Christian should be concerned with 
politics. How? Can he do any more than 
encourage the people to vote? If he dare 
endorse any political candidate because he 
likes the platform of the candidate, then 
he is engaging in “partisan politics” and 
runs the risk of arousing the ire of the 
session as well as definite disapproval 
from presbytery. I speak from experience. 

The packet suggests that the minister 
has a role in race relations. What kind 
of role? If he preaches on the subject he 
is an agitator. If he asks the session for 
permission to preach in the pulpit of a 
Negro church, he is denied. If he asks the 
session to invite a Negro congregation to 
the dedication of a new church sanctuary, 
he is denied. If he asks the session for 
permission to speak before an interracial 
education group, he is asked not to. What 
then can he do besides hide his literature 
on Christian action in a locked drawer 
and clandestinely read it when no one is 
around and dream of a better day? I 
speak from experience. 

The packet suggests that the minister 
has a role in world peace. What kind of 
role? If he uses a drama on world peace 
which contains allusions to the Bible and 
history, the session tells him that such 
is “out of place... can be interpreted as 
Communist propaganda,” and is not rele- 
vant to the gospel and the spiritual needs 
of the people. I speak from experience. 

The packet suggests that the minister 
has a role in dealing with the problem of 
alcohol. If he does not preach total ab- 
stinence he will alienate some. If he does 
preach at all on the subject, he will alien- 
ate others. If he tries to help alcoholics, 
he will be accused of wasting time and 
seeking self-glory. I speak from experi- 
ence. What is the role of the minister? 

In other words, as you can well see, I 
am a bit disturbed by the high-sounding 
and pious words that come to me from the 
headquarters of the denomination when 
I know full well that insofar as I am con- 
cerned the prophetic role of the minister 
in this denomination is as dead as a door- 
nail. The minister is acceptable as ringer 
of numerous doorbells, as assistant to the 
undertaker, as performer of wedding cere- 
monies for young people provided he 
doesn’t take too much time with them 
beforehand, as caller on the sick and af- 
flicted, and as preacher of individual, per- 
sonal salvation. 
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The minister as prophet is unacceptable. 
I dare anyone to challenge this. No min- 
ister is likely to be hanged for his convic- 
tions today. The tragic truth is that he 
will have something worse happen to him. 
He will either crawl in a shell and become 
an avid avoidist or he will eliminate all 
controversial subjects from his ministry 
for the sake of the “peace, unity, and 
purity” of the church which is neither 
peaceable, unified, nor pure except in a 
surface sense. I dare anyone to challenge 
this with illustrations of what is happen- 
ing to him and his congregation. 

Sincerely, hopefully, but mostly disil- 
lusionedly yours, 

WILLIAM B. Apnor. 

Norfolk, Va. 


Films Requested 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

8.0.8.—We can use in Brasil your old 
16mm. movies. If you have any used 
16mm. movies, (cartoons, cowboys or com- 
edies—silent or sound) that you are no 
longer using, we could use them in our 
work along the Amazon River. Please send 
them (before July 15) to the undersigned. 

Jon Crow. 

1529 44th St., Birmingham §8, Ala. 


° 
Suggestions Welcomed 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

The Ad Interim Committee on Possible 
Revision of Confession of Faith—Chapter 
III—will be glad to receive advice and 
comments from any member of our denom- 
ination concerning its assignment. 

The Committee was appointed on the 
basis of the following action of the 1959 
General Assembly: 

“That overture 4 from the Presbytery 
of Charleston, asking the Assembly to 
appoint a committee to clarify and recom- 
mend a revision of paragraphs 3, 4 and 7 
of Chapter III of the Confession of Faith 
be answered in the affirmative and that 
the words: ‘if necessary’ be added to the 
overture.” 

Overture 4 from the 
Charleston was as follows: 

“The Presbytery of Charleston respect- 
fully overtures the General Assembly to 
appoint a committee to clarify paragraphs 
3, 4 and 7 of Chapter III of the Confession 
of Faith and recommend a revision of 
these paragraphs.” 


Presbytery of 


SINCE THIS “IN PASSING” 
NOTE APPEARED IN THE 

OUTLOOK, High Is the Wall 

HAS BECOME “A BEST SELL- 
ING PAPERBACK” HERE 


High on a list of books dealing with 
Protestant-Roman Catholic marriages 
should be placed Ruth M. Berry’s High 
Is the Wall which appeared clothbound 
in 1955 and has now gone into its sixth 
printing. This time it is available in 
paper binding at $1.25. It puts the issue 
in an inescapable manner. 

SEE PAGE 10. 


Please note that the specific assignment 
given to the committee is not the doctrine 
of predestination in general or even Chap- 
ter III as a whole, but paragraphs 3, 4 
and 7. These paragraphs are as follows: 

“3. By the decree of God, for the mani- 
festation of his glory, some men and 
angels are predestinated unto everlasting 
life, and others fore-ordained to everlast- 
ing death. 

“4. These angels and men, thus pre- 
destinated and fore-ordained, are particu- 
larly and unchangeably designed; and 
their number is so certain and definite 
that it cannot be either increased or di- 
minished. ... 

“7. The rest of mankind, God was 
pleased, according to the unsearchable 
counsel of his own will, whereby he ex- 
tendeth or withholdeth mercy as he 
pleaseth, for the glory of his sovereign 
power over his creatures, to pass by, and 
to ordain them to dishonor and wrath for 
their sin, to the praise of his glorious 
justice.” 

Our committee will give serious con- 
sideration to all communications which it 
receives. 

JouNn H. LEITH. 
3401 Brook Road, Richmond 27, Va. 


° 
$9 Dig 
To THE OUTLOOK: 
(Accompanying $9 two-year renewal). 
Some of your editorials and expres- 
sions sound like Fidel Castro! You may 
quote me and put in your usual deroga- 
tory “dig”! 
J. D. HENSLEY, 
Elder, inactive (by virtue of 
rotation system). 


Metarie, La. 


ST. PAUL CHURCH 
OFFERS COURSES 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. (RNS)—Grace 
Presbyterian Church of Minneapolis has 
arranged with Macalester college of St. 
Paul to offer college courses at the church. 
Macalester is a Presbyterian-related in- 
stitution. 

Members of the congregation have been 
sent a list of possible course offerings and 
asked to indicate those which interest 
them. 

They include “Old Testament His- 
tory,” “Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment,” “The Life and Teaching of Je- 
sus,” ‘The Basic Teachings of the Bible,” 
“The History of the Christian Church,” 
“The Religions of the World” and “The 
Religious and Moral Development of the 
Young Child.” 

It is planned to offer each course one 
night a week for 16 weeks, beginning 
next fall. Courses may be taken with or 
without college credit, according to Mor- 
ris C. Robinson, pastor. 


Weigle Letter Available 

Requests for reprints of the May 30 letter 
by Dean Weigle dealing with distortions by 
critics of the National Council of Churches 
have been so great that this is now provided 
for purchase at 12 for 25¢ (minimum), 50 
or more 1¢ each. 

THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 

512 East Main Street, Richmond 19, Va. 


Published weekly on Monday by Outlook Publishers 


Inc., 512 East Main Street, Richmond 19, Virginia, except alternate weeks July and August and last week December. Telephone 


MIlton 9-1371; night, ELgin 8-6987. 


15¢ a copy. $5.00 a year. 
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NEWS ROUND-UP 








e AT THE FUNERAL of Boris Paster- 
nak, Nobel prize winning author, the 
only sign to show that he was a Christian 
believer was the brown lining of the plain 
pine coffin in which his body was buried 
in the cemetery near an old Russian Or- 
thodox church at the village of Peredl- 
kino, 25 miles west of Moscow. The cof- 
fins of non-believers usually are lined 
with red... . @ RoMAN CATHOLICS were 
told recently over the Vatican Radio that 
they should, as a matter of prudence, 
avoid listening to Protestant services 
broadcast over the radio, especially Prot- 
estant sermons which may influence their 
e MEMBERSHIP IN- 
CREASES in the United Church of Canada 
are not as great in recent years as former- 
ly. Last year 38,300 members were gain- 
ed, the vear before 41,713. Total mem- 
bership is 996,576. . e A HANDBOOK 
ON race relations issued by the authority 
of the Church Assembly of the Church 
of England defends mixed marriages “in 
principle” and calls for local action to 
break down race barriers. It says there 
are no sound biological, theological or 
sociological objections to mixed marriages 
between people of different skin color. 

. @ THE BurRMA CHRISTIAN COUNCIL 
has opposed previously announced plans 
to make Buddhism the state religion of 
the country. ... @ ‘TEN THOUSAND dozen 
candles, desperately needed for light in 
earthquake and flood-stricken areas where 
power lines are down, were airlifted to 
Chile by the Protestant churches of the 
U.S. through Church World Service. .. . 
e CHURCH CONSTRUCTION in the U. S. 
for May was $77,000,000, highest on 
record for this month, exceeding the 1959 
May record by $6,000,000, or 11%. To- 
tal for the first five months of the year 
stands at $381,000,000, an increase of 
9°; over last year... .@ THE NUMBER 
or students in New York City’s released 
time program for religious instruction 
declined this term for the third straight 
vear. This year 118,808 pupils partic- 
ipated. .. . e A REPRESENTATIVE GROUP 
of Italian Protestant experts on interna- 
tional affairs has issued a sharp state- 
ment against claims recently made in 
Rome for the right of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy to control the political decisions 
of individual Catholics active in poli- 
tics... . @ THE AMERICAN Baptist Con- 
VENTION rejected all efforts to withdraw 
from the National Council of Churches 
while providing that congregations wish- 


conscience. 


Vacation Services 
Ready for 15 Million 

NeW YorK (RNS)—More than 15 
million vacationers in America’s national 
parks are expected to worship in nature’s 
“open-air cathedrals” this summer under 
a program sponsored by the Christian 
Ministry in the National Parks, a unit 
of the Central Department of Evangelism 
of the National Council of Churches. 

One hundred and forty-two young men 
and women will provide pastoral services 
while spending the summer in the parks 
as desk clerks, waitresses, bellhops, fill- 
ing station attendants and the like. They 
will represent 40 colleges and 35 theo- 
logical seminaries in 40 states. 

In their off-duty hours, these students 
will assist in organizing worship services 
and will act as chaplain-counsellors for 
both vacationers and for the thousands 
of their fellow college students with sum- 
mer park jobs. 

In this, the ministry’s ninth year of 
cooperation with the National Park Serv- 
ice, students will serve in 30 different 
areas, ranging from the snowy slopes of 
Mount McKinley in Alaska to the steam- 
ing Everglades in Florida. 

Warren Ost of New York, executive 
director of the Christian Ministry in the 
National Parks, said the program this 
year will be the largest in its history. 


ASIAN UNITED BOARD 
GIVEN HIGH PRAISE 

NEW YorkK (RNS)—The United Board 
for Christian Higher Education in Asia 
was praised here by a Ford Foundation 
expert on Asian affairs for its “long and 
distinguished record” of service, first in 
China and later in Korea, Formosa, Hong 
Kong, the Philippines, Japan and Indo- 
nesia. 

John Scott Everton, associate director 
of the foundation’s international training 
and research program, described the 
United Board as “one of the most sig- 
nificant ecumenical ventures of the Chris- 
tian church in Asia.” He pointed out 
that the institutions it aids have “‘a unique 
opportunity to influewce the future course 
of higher education” in the Orient. 

Through the United Board, mission 
bodies of 13 major U.S. and Canadian 
denominations sponsor six institutions 
plus student centers and provide scholar- 
ships at Japan International Christian 
University in Tokyo. 





ing it may have listings as non-partici- 
pants. 


NCC General Board 


Perseverance Urged in 
Arms Control Quest 

NEw YorkK (RNS)—The United States 
was called on here by the National Coun- 
cil of Churches to “persevere in the quest 
for enforceable agreements to eliminate 
weapons of death and to reduce the bur- 
den of armaments.” 

“At the same time,” the Council said 
in a six-point pronouncement on “Action 
for Peace,” the need for alternatives to 
military force requires “the development 
of institutions for collective security and 
the strengthening of peaceful processes.” 

The statement was approved by the 
NCC’s General Board at a meeting here. 
It was prepared jointly by the Council’s 
Department of International Affairs and 
Division of Christian Life and Work. 

Christians were urged in the document 
to ‘seek new insights as to how moral 
power can be made an effective element 
of national strength and _ international 
action rather than a moralistic excuse for 
inaction.” 


Sit-in Demonstrations 

In other actions, the 
Board: 

—Hailed the current series of non- 
violent sit-in demonstrations protesting 
racial segregation as “expressions of just 
and righteous indignation against laws, 
customs and traditions which violate hu- 
man personality.” It called upon Chris- 
tians to express sympathetic concern for 
those students “whose firm commitment 
to justice causes them to endure humilia- 
tion, punishment and suffering as a con- 
sequence of protesting unjust laws, cus- 
toms and traditions”’; 

Urged churches and their leaders to 
concern themselves with the effect on the 
American public of radio and television 
programs and motion pictures and_ to 
serve as ‘“‘wise stewards” of these mass 
media for the public good. Over-all cen- 
sorship as a policy for improving these 
media was specifically rejected in a 4,500- 
word statement prepared by a study com- 
mission on the role of radio, television 
and films in religion; 

Authorized a study of the “phenom- 
enon” of church councils and their role 
in the larger framework of the church 
by the newly-formed national study com- 
mission; 

—Called nuclear energy a “gift from 
God,” which is not to be used by one 
nation to dominate or terrify another. 
The statement grew out of a consultation 


NCC General 








of 25 nuclear scientists, other nuclear 
energy industry leaders and 50 members 
of the NCC Department of the Church 


ind Economic Life in 1958 


VANDERBILT ADDENDUM 


Continuing support of the action of 
Dean | Robert Nelson and ter 
in resigning from the faculty of the Van- 


derbilt Divinity School is being 


ssociates 


Among tl rly endorsers of th tion 
(OvuTLOOK, June 13) wv he Pr } 
Seminary Faculty Council, Harvard Di- 
vinity School and Epi al Theological 
School (Ma 

The resigning faculty members pro 
tested the refusal of ( llor H 
Branscomb reinstate Jam M. Law 
son, | following his dismissal for su 


porting the sit-in demonstrations in 
Nashville. Twelve or more white students 
participated in the demonstrations but 


they were not disciplined. Lawson, a 32- 

ir-old ordained Methodist minister of 
Massillon, Ohio, who has served as a mis- 
sionary in India, did not take irt in 


1e demonstrations but couns 


Oth iculties supporting th sign- 
¢ group were those at the Y Divinity 
School, Southern Methodist, San Fran- 
sco; officials of the World Council of 
Churches, t Congrega 1 Christiat 
Home Board of Missions, the National 
( il Churches, and of the Board 


India Town Mourns 


“Dr. Ida’ 


Busin ss in 


VELLORE, INDIA (RN 
i is residents, 
he 


this City halted for a d 


: 
government ¢ 


foreign diplo- 


tc te “Diario: 
ects to “Doctor 





mats paid their final r 
; 


Ida,” a missionary of the Reformed 
Church in America, who had given mor 
than half a century of devoted servi 
to th pe pl of India. 
Many of those present as 
Dr. Ida Sophia Scudder, founder and 
Vellore 
ge and Hospital, 
their lives to the 
In the short 
had given this area 


president emeritus of famed 
Christian Medical Coll 
was laid to rest, 
kindly gray-haired woman. 


owed 


space of 60 vears sh 


an 800-bed modern hospital, a medical 


college, a nursing school, and 


Christian inspiration to last for several 


enough 


rene rations to come. 


Father's Footsteps 

he daughter of a medical missionary 
to India, Dr. Scudder once vowed she 
would never follow in her father’s foot- 
But the sight of women dying with- 
out medical attention because male phy- 
sicians were forbidden was too much for 
this gentle woman to bear. Ida Scudder 
decided on the spot to become a phy sician 
and devote the rest of her life to the 
women of India. 

Returning to the United States, she at- 
tended Women’s Medical College in 
Philadelphia and Cornell University. 
Without waiting to serve her internship, 
Dr. Scudder sailed to India armed with 
limitless confidence and a $10,000 gift 
from a sympathetic New Yorker banker. 

Her first project was to erect a small 
infirmary for the women of the area. Re- 
calling those early days, Dr. Scudder 
would smile as she remembered the long 
wait for the first patient. After what 
seemed like weeks of waiting, a woman 
arrived in desperate need of surgery. 

Unable to obtain qualified nurses, Dr. 


teps 
Ste) . 


Scudder 


Scudder drafted her kit n maid, Sa- 
mi. The operation was successful, and 
Salomi r returned to the kitchen 
he was the first of hundreds of Indian 
tirls who | | nursing under “Doctor 
Id 
With school of nursing underway, 
Dr. Scudder realized that she would 
ind ¢ ugh d ors to help the In- 
( 1 who eded them without 
st building nedical college for 
samen 
This project, little more than wishful 


thinking at one time, rapidly materialized 
Scudder’s determination, and 
Vellore Medical College 


is marking its diamond jubilee with a 


this vear the 
student body of 200 young men and wom- 
n Che school, which is supported by 
Protestant denominations, is 
th first accredited coeducational Chris- 


tian medical college in India. 


Unexpected Situations 

Her ability to cope with the unexpect- 
ed was well illustrated in one of the many 
stories about ‘Doctor Ida” 
here will repeat for vears to come. 


that residents 
Taken 
one day to an ox badly in need of an 
operation to remove a huge tumor, she 
first declined to try her hand at veterinary 
medicine. When its owners impressed on 
her the fact that in these parts an ox 
is often more valuable than a man, she 
agreed to operate on the condition that 
they would keep the animal quiet. 

The two men promptly sat on the ox 
ind Dr. Scudder went to work. Needless 
to say, the animal lived. 

As the hearse carrying ‘Doctor Ida” 
to her final resting place passed through 
the city, hundreds of grateful mourners 
shared the sentiment that the missionary 
had expressed on her Golden Jubilee in 
1950—“Tf only this were my 30th instead 
of my 80th year.” 





It was signed by all full-time professors 
if the institution. 

Episcopal Bishop James A. Pike of 
California wired Dean Nelson, “I warm- 
ly congratulate you and your faculty 
members for your inspiring and sacrificial 
action. The church and the nation are 
in your debt.” 

Walter J. Harrelson, who resigned re- 
nt] lean of the University of Cl 


\ 





ently as <¢ I 

) Divinity School, rejected Chancellor 
Branscomb’s invitation to becor dean 
of the Vanderbilt Divinity School. Dr. 
Harrelson said he declined the position 
vecause he had been unable to “‘assist in 
the settlement of the problems of the 
divinity schoo He added t] al “the 
stand taken by Dean Nelson and the 10 
(other) faculty members who resigned 
had mv support from the start.” 

I wentv-five or more members of other 
Vanderbilt faculties in the university were 
reported ready to resign unless the di- 
vinitv school crisis is settled to tl =atis- 


tion of its faculty. 
\ll ten of those resigning at Vander- 
‘e reported to have been offered 
sitions by the Universitv of Chicago 
initvy School. 
Meanwhile new procedures hav been 
instituted at Vanderbilt. The exe 
mmittee of the board of tru 


ved a special method of h 
I 





utive 

sf } as ap- 
andling any 
future disciplinary problems ‘‘arising out 
j s of conscience or academic free- 
investigated 
»\ the dean of the school in which the 
student is enrolled with the 


1 cases will be 


aid of a fac- 
yv standing committee. Any punishment 
will be prescribed by the dean and the 

mmittee, with the decision subject to 
review by a committee of appeals to be 
appointed by the chancellor. The chan- 
cellor then will be the final authority. 

In the Lawson case the decisions have 

n made by the board of trust and the 
chancellor. 


ryt 
ul 


TEXAS CHURCH MAKES 
POLICY STATEMENT 


On the heels of the Assembly's most 
it action on desegregation, one Ses- 
sion in the Synod, at Westminster Church, 
Austin, Texas, has made a statement on 
the church's policy. 


re 
POC 


In a statement to the congregation, the 
Session said ‘Ushers are directed to seat 
Negroes in any part of the sanctuary 
where seats are available.” Also, ‘The 
mly qualification for membership in 
Westminster Presbyterian Church is an 
humble confession of sin and a creditable 
profession of faith in Jesus Christ as 
personal Lord and Savior.” 

The 1960 General Assembly strongly 
re-affirmed the 1954 action on integration 
which called for Presbyterian institutions 
to integrate, for conferences to integrate, 
and for local churches to admit all races 
to their fellowship.— The Texas Presby- 
terian. 
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A Roman Catholic for President 


HE RECENT ACTION of the Gen- 

eral Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S., in regard to the question 
of a Roman Catholic candidate for presi- 
dent of the United States is to be highly 
commended for its insight and balance.* 
There is a long way from primary vic- 
tories to nomination by a political con- 
vention. It is entirely possible that John 
Kennedy will not receive the nomination 
of the Democratic Party. However, he is 
certainly in a prominent position in the 
race and should he receive the nomina- 
tion, many sincere people are going to be 
confronted with a question on which too 
frequently a great deal of misinformation 
has been promulgated. 


No Kennedy Backer 

While Senator Kennedy is not my own 
personal choice for the nomination for 
other reasons, I, as one Protestant, have 
done a good deal of soul-searching in 
regard to the religious issue. After this 
soul-searching, I have come to the firm 
conviction that Senator Kennedy’s reli- 
gious membership in the Roman Catholic 
Church should not be a barrier to his 
election. I believe this for several rea- 
sons. 

First of all, I believe it because a 
man’s religion is relevant to his political 
positions. We cannot evade this question 
by the cheap method of declaring bland- 
ly, “It doesn’t matter what a man be- 
lieves.” It does profoundly. Because 
religion is relevant all of a man’s reli- 
gious background must be taken into 
consideration if that background seems 
to be an important element in his life. 
So far, practically all of the comments on 
Senator Kennedy’s Catholicism have dealt 
with the traditional view of his church 
regarding the state. However, this is only 
a part of his religious background. 

The Roman Catholic Church in many 
other areas especially in this country has 
manifested and proclaimed distinctly 
progressive social views. In the realm of 
race relations, labor relations, and hu- 
man welfare generally, the Roman Catho- 
lic Church has frequently been out in 
front of most Protestant groups. In the 
social reforms of the past thirty years 
many Roman Catholics have taken posi- 
of leadership while most of the 
opposition has come from white Anglo- 
Saxon Protestants. Senator Kennedy flat- 
footedly repudiates those traditional views 
of his church regarding the state and 
religious liberty which frighten so many 
sincere Protestants. On the other hand, 
his record would indicate that he holds 
to those views of his church in the social 
realm which are progressive. It seems to 
me that to refuse to vote for a man who 
strongly favors federal aid to education, 


tions 
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for example, for fear this aid might in 
part be diverted to parochial schools in 
spite of his stated opposition to such a 
procedure, while voting for a man whose 
record would indicate opposition to any 
aid to education at all is not a balanced 
and sophisticated political view. 

In the second place, I think that it is 
time we Protestants recognized the fact 
that the Roman Catholic Church is not 
a monolith. As John C. Bennett wrote in 
Christianity and Crisis two years ago, 
“The Catholic Church is divided from 
top to bottom in this country and abroad 
on matters of principle in regard to re- 
ligious liberty.” A strong faction of the 
Roman Catholic Church in this country 
believes that it is time for that church to 
repudiate and move beyond the views of 
the past. Senator Kennedy would appear 
to reflect this position in his own utter- 
ances. For Protestants to refuse him the 
right to stand on his record in his race 
for the presidency because he is a Roman 
Catholic would tend to strengthen by way 
of reaction the element in this country 
and abroad who desire the Roman Church 
to stand by the traditional views. 

Closely related to this fact is the third 
reason for my own refusal to take a stand 
wherein I say I would vote for no Roman 
Catholic for president. For Protestants 
to take this stand would strengthen the 
minority complex of the Roman Catholic 
Church. There were real reasons for this 
complex in the past. We must not forget 
the persecutions dealt out to Catholics by 
Protestants that darken American history. 
We must not forget that until this gen- 
eration, the Catholics constituted primari- 
ly an immigrant group. Catholic bloc 
voting was inevitable in the past. It is 
less rigid today. We can encourage it if 
we ourselves vote as a block against any 
Roman Catholic. 

Again, we must recognize the impor- 
tance of the dialogue now going on both 





*The U. S. Assembly, meeting in Jack- 
sonville, said: 

“1. That the General Assembly does 
not deem it appropriate to its function 
to endorse or condemn any individual 
candidate for public office; 

“2. That we do not have a clear and 
consistent statement from the Roman 
Catholie church concerning the freedom 
of individual members’ conscience in 
dealing with matters of public policy; 
and 

“3. That such an expression as the res- 
olution calls for would be misunderstood 
as religious prejudice or bigotry. 

“Further, that reaffirming the historic 
American position with respect to the 
separation of church and state, we en- 
courage all Presbyterians to exercise 
their responsible role as citizens to de- 
termine the basic issues in any cam- 
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in this country and abroad between Ro- 
man Catholics and Protestants. It has 
often been pointed out that Karl Barth 
is in many ways more appreciated among 
Roman Catholic theologians than he is 
among Protestants. Paul Tillich also has 
been highly influential in some European 
Catholic circles. On other levels our the- 
ologians have begun to work with one 
another. In this country Protestants and 
Catholics generally have begun to coop- 
erate more extensively in matters of com- 
mon interest. This dialogue could be 
hushed to a whisper if not completely 
smothered by a bitter Protestant cam- 
paign against John Kennedy. 


Anti-Catholicism 

Finally, I believe we ought to ask our- 
selves what anti-Catholicism does to us. 
It destroys our political perspective. Not 
too long ago sincere Protestant church 
people asked themselves only one ques- 
tion about a candidate for political office. 
The question was, “Is he a dry?” On 
the subject of prohibition, particularly 
in the South, political realism broke com- 
pletely. The same thing could happen 
if the question becomes, “Is he a Roman 
Catholic?” The reaction of intelligent 
people to the vicious campaign of 1928 
was one of contempt, a contempt from 
which the church still suffers in many 
areas. 

Anti-Catholicism is a repudiation of 
our Protestantism. Regardless of what 
others believe, we are committed to Prot- 
estant principles in the political realm. 
Certainly there is a Catholic vote in 
many places. Let us not respond to this 
unfortunate fact with a Protestant vote. 
There is a Baptist vote in some sections 
of the South. We would not want to 
react to this faction with a Presbyterian 
vote. 

Our nation could be divided in a 
tragic way unless Protestants rise to a 
firm commitment to their own principles 
and act realistically in the realm of 
politics. 





paign, recognizing that the candidates’ 
personal faith in God, their integrity, 
and their positions concerning public 
policy are more important than their 
denominational or party affiliation.” 

The UPUSA Assembly, in Cleveland, 
declared: 

“Noting the focus of public attention 
on the religious faith of candidates is 
an election year, 

“The 172nd General Assembly 

“Considers it the duty of all citizens to 
examine a candidate’s position on im- 
portant issues of public policy, including 
those related to the separation of church 
and state; and 

“Believes that it is an act of irrespon- 
sible citizenship to support or oppose a 
candidate solely because of his religious 
affiliation.” 











@ Eyes are focused on the Belgian Congo 
and the coming of independence June 30 


AFRICA IN TRANSITION 


NLY TWO OR THREE years ago, 
O we were saying that the racial and 
political tensions which had seized so 
many parts of Africa had been felt only 
mildly in our Congo field. This, we said, 
was explained by the protected position 
the colony occupies in the middle of the 
continent, and the benevolent character 
of colonial policy in the Congo. 

In this context of relative tranquility, 
the Congo appeared to maintain an even- 
tempered existence, though there was an 
uneasy feeling that time could not long 
stay the rising instinct for independence 
which was stirring beneath the surface. 

The sudden outburst of rioting in the 
city of Leopoldville in January, 1959, 
gave warning that Congo’s day had ar- 
rived, that these people no less than oth- 
ers throughout the continent, were ready 
to claim for themselves the essential right 
of self-government. 

Things have moved swiftly. The tide 
of independence has swept like a flood. 
The fever is in the air. Political rallies 
are the order of the day. In the villages, 
crowds of children hold up two fingers 
in the form of a V and lustily shout “In- 
dependence.” Naked tots, scarcely big 
enough to walk, join in the chorus, until 
one realizes that a whole nation, from 
the cradle to the grave, throbs with new 
expectation as the charmed word is shout- 
ed from roadside and market. 


What Is It? 

One asks, “Do these people really 
know what independence means?” Cer- 
tainly, at the top, there are men of mature 
mind and experience who do. Not many 
of them are highly educated, but they are 
individuals of intelligence and leader- 
ship, far wiser in their understanding of 
things political than their costumes or 
their diplomas would indicate. On the 
other extreme are those who know only 
that “Independence” is the vogue, and 
that in some way, dimly apprehended, 
this is the thing to which every loyal 
Congolese must give his approval. In 
between, is the large mass of the people 
of the Congo. To them, independence is 
the fulfillment of a Utopian dream. All 
the privileges and delights that their 
rulers have heretofore enjoved will be 
theirs. They will occupy the seats of au- 
thority, live in the fine houses, drive the 
automobiles, enjoy the rare foods, own 
the refrigerators, entertain themselves 
with new pleasures and diversions, and 
share the wealth of their country which, 
up to now, has been drawn off by govern- 
ment and industry. 

Are the people of the Congo really 
ready for self-government? In a way, 
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this is an academic question; for ready 
or not, independence is here. It would 
no more be possible to stem the tide than 
to dam the Mississippi River with a 
feather. The colonial authorities have 
recognized this, and have been forced to 
advance their timetable by at least a 
decade. The Congo will achieve its in- 
dependence on June 30. This is the big 
day and the whole country is alive with 
expectation. 

It is the unanimous hope of our mis- 
sionaries that the Congo will make it, 
that the changeover can be accomplished 
in an orderly and peaceful manner and 
that the resourcefulness of these people 
will rise to the demands of the task that 
is before them. Nevertheless, even the 
staunchest friends of the Congolese voice 
their misgivings. Here are some of the 
difficulties. 


Political Rivalry 

1. There are several rival aspirants 
for political power. Will the finality of 
the elections now being held be ac¢ epted ? 

here is apprehension, lest, whoever is 
elected, defeated leaders will organize 
divisive and secessionist movements. Ka- 
savubu is the outstanding political hero 
of the lower Congo. His following is 
solid in that region. Will he accept any- 
one else as head of state, or will he seek 
to set up a separate nation, possibly join- 
ing with allies in the French and Portu- 
guese territories immediately adjoining 
to organize an empire of his own? 

Similarly, there are forces of work in 
the powerful and rich province of Ka- 
tanga in Southern Congo which, we are 
told, might draw that region away. There 
are even rumors that Katanga might 
join with Northern Rhodesia in the or- 
ganization of a separate state. 

There are other leaders. One is Lu- 
mumba, powerful representative of the 
Otetela tribe, expelled from a Methodist 
Mission School and said to be rec eptive 
toward communism. Another, Kalonji, is 


the champion of the gifted and influential 
Balubas. 

All these, with their rival ambitions, 
represent at once the strength of the Con- 
go as well as the possibility of its disrup- 
tion. 


Tribal Conflict 


2. Superimposed on all this is the 


fierce tribal rivalry which has broken 
out, especially in the Kasai region where 
our Mission is at work. Actual fighting 
has flared in frightening outbursts 
of murder, arson, and rape. Spears, 
knives and poison arrows have been free- 
ly used, and atrocities have been com- 
mitted which have been unheard of since 
the early days of our Mission. Hundreds 
have lost all their belongings when homes 
were burned by the opposing tribe. Tens 
of thousands of the Baluba people have 
fled the area of the western Kasai and 
have returned to the lands of their an- 
cestors in the eastern part of the province. 
The church itself has been affected to 
some degree by the tribal rivalries, though 
it should be said to the credit of these 
Congolese Christians that for the most 
part they have risen above these vicious 
divisions to keep the unity in the bond 
of peace. 

Are the people of the Congo ready for 
independence? The almost uniform an- 
swer is “No.” Many express the feeling 
that the Congo is achieving independence 
ten years before it has attained political 
maturity. Nevertheless, independence is 
here, and a nation is about to be born. 

There is one other searching question: 
Apart from the unity which Belgium has 
given it, is there really a recognizable 
political entity in Africa which can be 
called the Congo? Under these years of 
Belgian control, have the people of the 
Congo developed a sufficient sense of one- 
ness, a national consciousness and loyal- 
tv, that will enable them to hold together 
as a cohesive group when the controls 
which have made them a unit are with- 
drawn? When the hoops are removed 
from the barrel, will the staves hold to- 
gether or will they fall apart? It is at 





At its recent meeting in Nashville, 
Fenn., the Board of World Missions 
took these actions with reference to the 
Belgian Congo: 

Made a $10,000 appropriation for 
relief, to be used by the mission; through 
Church World Service, the Department 
of Overseas Relief and Inter-church 
Aid helped arrange for 300,000 pounds 
of rice and 140,000 pounds of beans to 
be supplied to Congolese refugees in the 
Kasai Province area where tribal unrest 
has resulted in displacing many thou- 





sands of people; 

Later added an additional $10,000 
appropriation ‘“‘to cover the cost of ex- 
traordinary services and spiritual min- 
istry to the thousands of refugees who 
have settled in the eastern area of the 
Congo field”; 

Approved the renting of a building in 
Luluabourg to be used as headquarters 
for the mission in the city that has been 
designated the provisional capital of the 
Congo and may become its permanent 
capital. 
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this point that friends of the Congolese 
express their greatest apprehension. They 
fear, but continue to hope. 


New Church 

The church in the Congo has become 
a reality. Indeed, the outstanding event 
in our Congo field during the year 1959 
was the establishment of the Presbyterian 
Church in the Congo as an autonomous, 
self-governing ecclesiastical body. Its 
one synod is composed of ten presbyter- 
ies, with a communicant membership of 
70,000 and a constituency of approxi- 
mately 130,000. 

In keeping with the general atmosphere 
of independence which pervades the 
thinking of the Congolese at this time, 
the church, too, will operate in the future 
with a self-determination befitting its 
new status. Ecclesiastically, the Presby- 
terian Church of the Congo is now inde- 
pendent—a sister communion, a coor- 
dinate body, a fact to which our General 
Assembly recently gave appropriate rec- 
ognition. 

Nevertheless, in matters of program, 
training, and extension, this church will 
continue for some time to draw heavily 
on missionary resources, both in person- 
nel and in money. The entire educational 
and medical programs will continue to be 
dependent upon our help. Nor will the 
church be able with its own resources to 
compass the unfinished task of extension 
in the hundreds of villages where no 
Christian witness is to be found. The 
production of Christian literature will 
remain largely a subsidized operation. 
In many instances, even the salaries of 
Congolese ministers will be paid in part 
from funds appropriated by our Mission 
to the church. 

All of this calls for a new definition 
and adjustment of the relations between 
the church and the Mission, and this is 
one of the delicate tasks which confronts 
our missionaries in the days immediately 
ahead, a task greatly complicated by the 
fierce spirit of nationalism which is 
sweeping the country. 


Concern for Safety 

What of the safety of our missionaries 
in the political crisis which is looming 
just ahead? It has been difficult to get 
the missionaries excited over the pros- 
pect. In fact the anti-white aspect of the 
present revolution in Africa has thus far 
been only mildly expressed in the Congo. 
There is some feeling, of course, toward 
the Belgian authorities who have gov- 
erned the colony so long; but even this 
is tempered by the realization that Bel- 
gium has done much for the Congo. As 
for the missionary, we have been assured 
that he is loved and respected among the 
people and that their earnest desire is for 
him to remain. 

Nevertheless, representatives of the 
Board of World Missions are uneasily 
aware that the coming of independence 
might prove an occasion of danger. Not 
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that the missionary himself would be the 
target, but that he could be caught in 
the welter of confusion, rivalry, and vio- 
lence that might accompany a chaotic 
period following the elections. With these 
considerations in mind, certain precau- 
tionary measures have been taken: 

Generally speaking, missionaries who 
are returning to the United States on fur- 
lough this summer, are encouraged to 
leave the field before June 30; mission- 
aries returning to Africa are encouraged 
to wait until after June 30; and any mis- 
sionary who feels apprehension concern- 
ing his own or his family’s safety, has 
been authorized to go temporarily to some 
adjacent part of Africa to wait until the 
critical period has passed. Full initiative 
has been given the Mission to act in 
accordance with its discretion as the situ- 
ation develops. 


Season of Prayer 

Surely this is a time when the prayers 
of the church will be focused upon Africa 
in a peculiar way, that our missionaries 
may be spared from personal harm, that 
the church in that land may come through 
the fires of testing triumphantly, and that 
the Congo may emerge into the family of 
nations, moved by the impulses of the 
gospel and devoted to the ends of right- 
eousness and peace. 

June 30 is the critical date. It has 
been suggested that congregations desig- 
nate this season as a special time of 
prayer for Missions and missionaries in 
the Congo. 


FROM MY 
STUDY WINDOW 


By W. B. J. MARTIN 


MONDAY e Every church ought to 
have an Arts Committee, whose job it 
would be to scrutinze and evaluate gifts 
of pictures and ornaments offered to it 
by kindly well-wishers. I have suffered 
much lately from the sight of so many 
pale and effeminate Christs on the walls 
of sanctuaries. Oh for an El Greco with 
his tormented Spanish Christ or Roualt 
with his tragic clown—anything to es- 
cape the insipid film-star picture that has 
become so popular in the churches. 


TUESDAY e A certain religious journal 
comes to me unsolicited and free of cost. 
It recently contained two articles on the 
same subject—the state of American 
Methodism. One writer said that Wesley 
struggled all his life to teach his followers 
to love and use the Anglican Book of 
Common Prayer. The other asks, “Can 
it be said of Wesley that he was one of 
those who insisted upon vestments and 
printed prayers? Were these the stuff 
out of which he created the class meetings 
and societies that turned England upside 
down?” You pays your money and you 
takes your choice, as the Cockney said. 


WEDNESDAY e What a difference 
there is between taking a trip and mak- 
ing a journey! Much of our life is spent 
transporting ourselves from one place to 
another, without any significant inner 
growth or change. A journey is not only 
a trip that has a definite object, but one 
that enlarges our sympathies and height- 
ens our sensitiveness. 


THURSDAY e On the first page of 
Phyllis Bottome’s autobiography she says, 
“T have tried in this book to write the 
truth about my early and mistaken choice 
of character.” As if there were a dozen 
people she might have become! It was 
a Greek who said, “Know thyself’’; per- 
haps the Christian version is “Choose 
thyself”’? 


FRIDAY e In these days of “youth cul- 
ture,” when the young are persuaded to 
believe that they will never be as happy 
or fortunate again as they are now, it is 
refreshing to copy this out of the letters 
of W. B. Yeats: “I remember little of 
childhood but its pain. I have grown hap- 
pier with every year of life as though 
gradually conquering something in my- 


self.” 


SATURDAY e I have heard many ser- 
mons, chiefly of the student variety, in 
which the sad state of the world was 
blamed on everything but the church. So 
I have taken to reading aloud this para- 
graph from Rabbi Heschel: “It is cus- 
tomary to blame secular science and anti- 
religious philosophy for the eclipse of 
religion in modern society. It would be 
more honest to blame religion for its own 
defeats. Religion declines not because it 
was refused, but because it became irrele- 
vant, dull, oppressive, insipid. When 
faith is completely replaced by creed, 
worship by discipline, love by habit; 
when the crisis of today is ignored be- 
cause of the splendor of the past; when 
faith becomes an heirloom rather than a 
living fountain; when religion speaks in 
the name of authority rather than of com- 
passion, its message becomes meaning- 
less.” Amen. 


SUNDAY e I preached this morning 
on that stubborn Protestant doctrine, The 
Priesthood of All Believers, and tried to 
rescue it from the squalid individualism 
into which it has fallen. I once heard 
D. T. Niles say: “This great doctrine is 
travestied when we unconsciously trans- 
late it the Priesthood of EACH Believer. 
What it savs is the priesthood of ALL 
believers, and that means all the believers 
together. It is the Christian Community 
that is the true priesthood.” 
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EDITORIAL 


Moderators Boggs and Turner 


With the heavy budget of Assembly 
news and related matters from Jackson- 
ville and Cleveland, we are just now able 
to tip our hat to the newly elected mod- 
erators of the two Assemblies. 

If the moderatorship is to be awarded 
to some person each year who “deserves” 
it on a basis of faithful or even outstand- 
ing service in one or a variety of fields, 
a difficult situation confronts us, for 
many men have served with courage and 
distinction across the years. Our convic- 
tion, however, is that the moderatorship 
should not be primarily a reward for 
faithful service, but a particular assign- 
ment of leadership in the life of the 
church. The two Assemblies had close 
elections year between men. 
Now that the presiding responsibility is 
behind them and they look toward travels 
far and near, we shall be hearing about 
them in ) This will be a 
strenuous vear for Marion A. Boggs of 
the Second church, Little Rock, and for 
Herman L. Turner of the Covenant 
church, Atlanta, Ga. 

Last vear Dr. Boggs and the people of 
his Little Rock congregation celebrated 





this 


good 


variety of ways. 


his forty rs in the Christian ministry. 
A few Sundays earlier, Dr. Boggs had 
paid this revealing tribute: 


“I think Second church, Little Rock, is 
to be commended for the Christian unity 


it has maintained during these recent 
months. We have been in the storm center 
of a controversy that is nationwide and 


reverberations reached to the far 
the earth. We here in Little 
Rock are like a city set on a hill which 
cannot be hid. What we do and say will 
have an influence out of all proportion to 
the size of our city or the prominence of 
our church. I have been thankful every 
day for the wisdom and statesmanship of 
our church officers and for the loyalty of 
our people to the church in spite of their 
differences from the position that the de- 
nomination and her leaders feel that in 
conscience they must maintain. If out of 
this time of turmoil we can emerge with 
a church still unified and with its fellow- 


whose 
corners of 
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ship unimpaired, we will have done a 
great work for the kingdom of God.” 


When the Little Rock school crisis was 
at its height, little was heard of Dr. Boggs 
because he was the victim of a severe ill- 
However, there was never any un- 
certainty about his position and his sup- 
port of the desegregation movement. 

In his anniversary sermon last year 
many of the basic convictions of this man 
were revealed. In his concluding words, 
he said: 

“IT have concluded that no minister in 
the world can please everybody. The 
prophets of Israel didn’t please everybody. 
The apostles did not please everybody. 
Even Jesus Christ was not popular with 
everyone. Therefore, I have concluded that 
since a minister cannot please everyone, 
he should concentrate his attention upon 
pleasing the Lord Jesus Christ.” 


This tells you a great deal about 
Marion Boggs. It is also good to see these 
suggestions be offered his congregation: 

“1. Keep your heart free of all hate and 
bitterness and revenge. 

“2. Hold your opinions with Christian 
humility, remembering that it is possible 
for you to be mistaken. 

‘3. Grant all your fellow-Christians the 
right to their opinions, and the right to 
remain within the Christian fellowship. 

“4. Do not believe the slanderous 
charges that are being circulated against 
our trusted and proven leaders in church 
and in public life. 

“5. Do not write anonymous letters to 
a fellow-Christian. If you have not the 
courage to discuss the question openly and 
to his face, giving him the opportunity to 
explain or reply, have the Christian grace 
to hold your peace. 

“6. Do not misrepresent any fellow- 

Christian by exaggerating his words be- 
yond what he intended or by quoting him 
out of context. 
“7. Ask God to help you and all your 
fellow-Christians in Second church to prac- 
tice Christian love and follow Paul’s more 
excellent way.” 


ness. 


It will be a tonic to have the fine spirit 
of Marion Boggs shared so widely dur- 
ing the coming year. 


With even wider obligations and com- 
mitments, Herman Turner, whose min- 
istry has been conducted for thirty years 
where he has been almost overwhelmed 
by Southern Presbyterians (if we forget 
for the moment the Southern Baptists), 
toward a year of strenuous de- 
mands. One of Dr. Turner’s first words 
following his election stressed his earnest 


looks 


praver for the earliest possible union with 
the Southern church, as he voiced the 
conviction that many people in the South- 
ern church are deeply concerned to see 
that day arrive. 

Like Dr. Boggs, Dr. Turner has been 
in the midst of the most important com- 
munity movements in his city for many 
years and he is widely known and loved. 
He has also been to the central 
movements of his church at all levels, 
involved in studies and policy formula- 
tions carying out Assembly actions. 

He is convinced that one of the basic 
necessities in these times is to keep open 


close 





lines of communication for, he says, we 
must make it easy for many people to dis- 
cuss the very difficult problems of these 
days. He sees marked progress in the 
steps toward securing full citizenship for 
all people. First of all, he says, the As- 
sembly committed itself to this ideal. In 
1954 and since it has had an opportunity 
to implement the ideal in terms of the law 
of the land regarding the school situation. 
Now, Herman Turner sees great gains in 
steps being made toward keeping the 
schools open for, in Georgia, the battle 
must be fought on that issue at the pres- 
ent time. He is convinced that none of us 
is secure as an individual until the last 
man has the security that anyone has. 

As he looks at the current sit-in dem- 
onstrations, he sees further progress. He 
is convinced that the Supreme Court will 
declare state laws designed to hamper 
these movements unconstitutional and 
that further gains will be made. How- 
ever, he recognizes that the great majority 
of white people in the South are not ready 
to accept desegregation, particularly in the 
rural areas. Here, as elsewhere, it is his 
conviction that much time and “a lot of 
common sense and patience” will be re- 
quired. We must take one step at a time 
and keep on going, as he sums it up. 

Both Herman Turner and Marion 
Boggs have genuine qualities and no af- 
fectation of manner. They win people 
to them because they inspire confidence 
in their integrity and their basic com- 
mitment. Both of these men have mag- 
nified their ministry in the lives of lead- 
ing laymen in their congregations and in 
their cities. No more telling word was 
spoken in the Cleveland Assembly than 
that by David C. Schaffer, a Covenant 
elder, in a nominating speech for Dr. 
Turner. Mr. Schaffer said he is a busi- 
ness man who owns his own business, 
who is ready for integration as soon as 
it may come, “because I have heard the 
gospel of Christ preached by Herman 
Turner.” 

In many ways these two moderators 
will enrich the lives of Presbyterians 
across the nation during the coming year 
and will challenge us in one area after 
another to do and be our best. 


GUEST EDITORS 
Toward Reality 


Union services are valuable but there 
is a certain unreality about them. How 
sterile are most of our ministerial asso- 
ciations which meet to protest some new 
moving picture, eat lunch, and go home. 
I wish we would have meetings of prayer, 
biblical study and meditation where real 
ecumenical experience could be had. If 
such cells cut across denominational 
lines, we could have a common spiritual 
experience as we try to discover the will 
and mind of God in relationship to our 
churches.—Bishop HENry Knox SHER- 
RILL. 
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THE RICH NEED HELP 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


Luke 18:1-30. 
be ICH PEOPLE need help,” the 


professor said one day. 

“What do you know about rich peo- 
ple?” asked his friend, the preacher. 
“Teachers are notoriously on the poor 
side.” 

“Don’t forget we are a long-wheelbase 
college,” grinned the professor. “Time 
was when students drove jalopies if they 
drove anything. Those days are gone for- 
ever, or gone for now. We found that 
out when we laid out the new parking 
lot. Can’t put near as many cars in the 
space as we used to. ... But what do you 
know about rich people? Our little rural 
Athens hasn’t any millionaires.” 

“Well, I was other places before I 
came here,” the preacher said. “And be- 
sides, did you ever know a rich person 
to admit he was rich?” 

“No.” said the professor, ‘come to 
think of it, I never did. I’ve never known 
the Rockefellers or top-bracket oil ty- 
coons. Maybe they would admit to it. 
But wealth is a comparative thing. You 
know these people that have moved to 
Siwash to retire? Our local people think 
they're rich just because they live on 
checks out of their postoffice boxes. But 
the reason they’ve come here to retire is 
that from their standpoint they aren’t 
rich. If they had tried to retire (say) 
around Greenwich, Connecticut, they'd 
have been labeled mighty poor people.” 

“T know,” said the preacher. “Nobody 
can draw a line and say, on one side of 
this income a man is poor and on the 
other side of it he is rich. But there are 
rich people, all the same.” 

“And they need help,” said the profes- 
sor again. 


be QNERIOUSLY, I agree with you,” 

the preacher said. “I was in a 
parish once where there was an almost 
spectacular distance—I was going to say 
difference, but let it stand—a distance 
between the rich and the poor. And I 
used to think that the most pitiable people 
there were the rich.” 

“Did they think so?” 

“No. of course not. And they couldn’t 
be helped—or I couldn’t see how to help 
them, just for that reason. They were 
very stand-offish; they thought everybody 
wanted something out.of them.” 

“There vou are,” said the professor. 
“Isn't the first thing rich people need, 
friends? I mean friends who don’t want 
a thing, friends who are friends for no 
financial reason whatever, friends who 
can be guaranteed not to beg either for 
themselves or some poverty-stricken in- 
stitution. That’s the kind of friends the 
rest of us have, and they’re a blessing. 
Why can’t rich men have the same?” 

“Tt’s partly the rich man’s fault,” the 
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preacher considered. “He’s stand-offish 
and timid, as I was saying. He’s on the 
defensive. He shies away from me be- 
cause he has got the idea into his head 
somewhere that Christianity regards 
wealth as a sin, period. But, you know, 
I think it isn’t always the rich man’s 
fault. It’s the rest of us. We are a little 
afraid of the wealthy—meaning anybody 
in a distinctly higher salary bracket. It’s 
hard for a white man to be such a good 
friend of a colored man that he actually 
forgets the other man is colored; and in 
the same way it’s hard to forget that a 
rich man is rich.” 

“Well, the poor rich fellow needs a 
friend, anyhow,” the professor said. 
“Even if he has only one, one single per- 
son who meets him on a human basis, 
who, so to speak, checks his empty wallet 
at the door and can talk without embar- 
rassment about things that money has 
little to do with one human being 
through whose eves he can look at the 
world and see it plain, without that 
greenish tinge of bank-notes and checks.” 


e* — T’S IMPORTANT for more rea- 

sons than one,” the preacher 
agreed. “There are a lot of truths about 
life that a wealthy man—just like you 
and me—will ‘take’ from a friend when 
he won’t take it from anyone else. Num- 
ber One: he needs to be confronted with 
God. His everyday life is so cushioned 
off, he hears ‘Yes, J.B.,’ so often he be- 
gins to expect it—so that more than 
ordinary men he is not used to criticism 
and unconsciously thinks of himself as 
a kind of God in his own right... .” 

“T think it isn’t only God he needs 
to face,” the professor interrupted. 
“Right along with that, he needs to look 
at the moral law. The rich man, let’s 
admit it, in our society can do as he 
pleases and get by with it much more 
often than the common man. He needs 
to know that God's law is for everybody, 
it’s for him.” 

“Especially,” the preacher broke in, 
“especially the great summary of the law 
—Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” 


) 


“But who's going to break through to 
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him?” the professor asked. “He won’t 
—well, some do, but many won’t—listen 
to you, because you’re a professional; and 
they won’t take it from me because I’m 
a man of books and I have never met a 
payroll. Granted, every rich man needs 
to be faced with God, and God’s law of 
love; and I would add, he needs to be 
faced with humanity. He needs to know 
he’s a member of a human race and not 
of a salary-bracket. But who’s going to 
face him up to all this?” 

“Well,” said the preacher, “it comes 
back to your first point. His friend will, 
or his friend can if he will. I take it 
you agree that the rich man needs friends 
and not just friendliness. Anybody can 
afford to be friendly with a millionaire 
or with a man in jail. But being a friend 
to either one is harder, by far.” 


ee FQUT STILL,” said the professor, 

I wish you’d tell me how the 
friend confronts our rich man with what 
he needs to realize. Anybody gets tired 
of a friend who uses his friendship as a 
device to hold an ear open while he pours 
good advice down it.” 

“Yes, yes,” said the preacher. “But 
there’s a story in the Bible that may be 
a case in point. There was the good 
Samaritan. The man he helped must have 
been a richer man than he. When that 
incident was closed—and Jesus leaves it 
open—don’t you suppose the richer man 
had learned something about humanity 
and about God and the law of love? But 
the Samaritan preached him no sermon, 
delivered him no lecture. He didn’t have 
to.” 

“T see what you mean,” the professor 
said. “What the rich man needs is a 
friend who will just be what you and I 
talk about.” 


You Can Have This 
Book Mailed 
To You At Once 


e One of the treasures of my library 
is Bliss Perry’s The Heart of Emerson’s 
Journals; now I see it is out in a paper- 
back and I advise every minister to rush 
out to buy a copy immediately. One entry 
reads: “All persons are puzzles until at 
last we find in some word or act the key 
to the man, the woman; straightway all 
their past words and actions lie in light 
before us.” A fine saying, but later on 
there is an entry concerning his favorite 
brother, a saintly fellow. Emerson was 
amazed to find his diary full of self-accu- 
sation and penitence. He could not un- 
derstand it, which seems to suggest that 
Emerson had no key for understanding 
what Christians know as a “sense of sin.” 
—W. J. B. Martin in THE PRreEspy- 
TERIAN OUTLOOK. 


SEE PAGE 10. 
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_ A GUIDE TO UNDERSTANDING THE BIBLE, Fosdick ; 1.75 
_._. AND HE HAD COMPASSION ON THEM (Miracles), Barclay . 1.50 
__. WORD OF GOD, WORD OF MAN, Barth . 1.65 
__._ DYNAMICS OF FAITH, Tillich . 95 
__._ THE AUTHORITY OF THE BIBLE, Dodd 1.60 

__ THE ATTACK UPON CHRISTENDOM, Kierkegaard . : 1.60 

_ LEAVES FROM THE NOTEBOOK OF A TAMED CYNIC, Niebuhr 1.25 

_ FROM STONE AGE TO CHRISTIANITY, Albright 1.45 
__._. THE MEANING OF PAUL FOR TODAY, Dodd . 25 
__. THE LONELY CROWD, Riesman (#4 bestseller in 20 cities) 95 
___. INTRODUCTION TO BOOKS OF THE OT, Oesterley-Robinson) 1.45 
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__ SCROLLS FROM THE DEAD SEA, Wilson . 1.00 
__._ THE LIFE AND TEACHING OF JESUS CHRIST, — Senne , 1.50 
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__ MAN AGAINST HIMSELF, Menninger 
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_ MODERN MAN IN SEARCH OF A 
SOUL, Jung, $1.15 

___ Existentialism and Religious Belief, 

David Roberts (GB28), $1.95 
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$1.45 

_ KAGAWA, W. Axling, pub. 75¢, spe 
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_ THE HEART OF EMERSON’S JOUR- 


NALS, Bliss Perry, ed. (dv.) (See page 
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Cooke Points to Critics’ 
Super-Church “Bogey” 


New York (rRNs)—Leslie E. Cooke 
of Geneva, associate general secretary of 
the World Council of Churches, declared 
here that officers of ecumenical Protestant 
and Eastern Orthodox bodies have no 
“intention” of establishing a_ global 
“super-church” critics claim. 

Citing the charge as a “deep-rooted 
anxiety” among some member churches, 
the World Council leader said there is 
“no doubt that it is a weapon in the 
hands of the apostles of discord and a 


as some 


powerful plank in the platform of the 
critics who cry ‘super-church.’ ” 
Director of the WCC Division of In- 


ter-Church Aid and Service to Refugees, 
Dr. Cooke addressed the General Board 
of the National Council of Churches at 
a meeting here. He is a British Congre- 
gational minister. 

“T wonder if we have not permitted a 
legitimate fear to be enlarged into a 
formidable bogey,” he said. 

Such a development, he pointed out, 
“would be a complete denial and diso- 
bedience to the vision in which the mod- 
ern ecumenical movement was born.” He 
added that the present form and frame- 
work of ecumenical fellowship, as exem- 
plified in the National Council, the 
World Council and other church councils, 
prevent this from happening. 


Florida Synod Hears 
Report on College 


A progress report on the new Florida 
Presbyterian College featured the recent 
meeting of the Presbyterian, U. S., synod 
in Tampa. Retiring moderator William 
H. Kadel, president of the college. 
ported that $2,023,281 has been paid or 
pledged to the college on the $2,500,000 
objective for the U. S. synod. This is the 
largest financial enterprise the synod has 
ever accepted. The goal for UPUSA 
churches in Florida is $800,000. The en- 
tering class in September, 1960, will be 
housed in temporary quarters at the 
former Maritime Base in St. Petersburg. 
It is anticipated that the freshman class 
will consist of between 150 and 200 high 
school graduates and special students. By 
September it is expected that there will 


re- 


be 10,000 volumes indexed and cata- 
logued in the library. 
A judicial commission from Florida 


and Suwannee Presbyteries was named 
to determine the relation of ownership of 
three presbyteries, St. Johns, Westminster 
and Everglades, in the Weeki Wachee 
conference grounds located near Brooks- 
ville within the bounds of Westminster 
Presbytery. 

Presbyterian Homes of the Synod of 
Florida, a corporation erected to establish 
homes for the aging, reported through 
Thomas P. Johnston, Dunedin pastor. 
Erection of the Bradenton home is near- 
ing completion at a cost of $1,400,000. 
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Robert L. Parry will begin his service 
as administrator of this unit July 1. The 
Bradenton home will offer complete fa- 
cilities for 160 residents. Applications 
for admission are being made to J. W. 
Conyers, 1944 N. E. 23rd Ave., Gaines- 
ville, Fla. 

Plans for the centennial celebration 
next year, in addition to the evangelism 
emphasis, will feature a brief history of 
the Presbyterian, U. S., and of the Synod 
of Florida. The meeting will be held at 
the Whitfield Estates church in Sarasota. 

Vance A. Gordon, Jacksonville pastor, 
was elected moderator. The synod adopted 
100% of the $785,069 apportionment of 
Assembly benevolences plus a benevolence 
budget of its own of $208,731. 


Women’s Board Pays 
Tribute to Mrs. Vass 


Special tribute was paid Helen T. Vass 
for her work as acting executive secretary 
of the Presbyterian, U. S., Board of 
Women’s Work at the recent meeting of 
the Board. Mrs. Vass will continue, as 
formerly, as a member of the Board. 

The new executive secretary, Evelyn 
Green, was inducted into office in a serv- 
ice led by members of the Board. 

Plans were made for the July 21 for- 
mal opening and dedication of the new 
Winsborough Building in Montreat dur- 
ing the Women’s Conference. Montreat 
dates for the Women’s Conference in 
1961 are set for July 20-27. 

Elizabeth Lollar, 1958-60 Friendship 
Student at the Presbyterian School of 
Christian Education, has joined the staff 
as a full-time field representative. 

Financial difficulties plague this As- 
sembly agency, which receives its support 
through the General Fund. A report 
showed that only 68% of the budget was 
received last year. The first four months 
of this year have produced only 12% of 
the annual budget, though it is not un- 
usual for churches to be slow in remitting 
their contributions at this season even 
though it subjects agencies to severe 
hardships. 
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tions, 15%, 12 insertions, 20%. 











FOR SALE 





A USED RESTAURANT TYPE PEERLESS 
GAS RANGE. Double oven and steam 
table. Good buy. Reasonable price! Con- 
tact: M, A. Nunnally, 3118 Chesterfield St., 
Richmond, Va. Phone Belmont 31945. 





POSITION WANTED 





PRESBYTERIAN MINISTER, trained in 

counseling, with eighteen years experi- 
ence in pastorates and mental hospitals 
wants position as minister of counseling 
and visitation. Write Box F-21, care Out- 
look. 
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Charlotte Tribute Is 
Paid Atha S. Bowman 


Tribute was paid Miss Atha S. Bow- 
man in a “This Is Your Life” perform- 
ance at the Selwyn Avenue church, Char- 
lotte, N. C., recently. 

Miss Bowman is concluding her serv- 
ice there as director of children’s work 
after twelve years. For 22 years before 
that she was assistant director and direc- 
tor of the children’s division for the Pres- 
byterian, U. S., Board of Christian Edu- 
cation. 

Friends and relatives from Texas to 
Virginia were brought in for the Char- 
lotte celebration and Samuel M. Inman, 
now of Toccoa, Ga., who inaugurated the 
kindergarten program and_ children’s 
work directed by Miss Bowman, returned 
to pay her tribute. 

A portrait of Miss Bowman was pre- 
sented to the church and gifts were made 
to her by four members of the original 
kindergarten class who will be high school 
seniors next year. 

W. Chester Keller, present pastor at 
Selwyn Avenue, expressed apreciation for 
her lasting contribution. 

Effective this summer, Miss Bowman 
will return to her native Ft. Worth, Tex- 
as, to make her home. 


Houston Ministers 
Vote on School Issue 


A few days before the citizens of Hous- 
ton voted approximately 2-1 against de- 
segregation of the public schools, the 
Association of Ministers of Greater Hous- 
ton adopted a resolution supporting the 
movement toward desegregation and call- 
ing upon the Houston school board for 
a plan for public school desegregation, 
acceptable to the courts. The ministers 
expressed their “willingness to assist in 


the fulfillment of these purposes” and 
called upon “the community to exercise 
good will at this time.” 


African Students Want 
Church to Speak Out 


GENEVA— Thirty-one African students 
from 14 countries have called upon Afri- 
can churches ‘not to remain silent, but 
to speak forth for peace and harmony in 
equality and justice lest the church be 
considered an accomplice in all that takes 
place.”’ 

The appeal, issued as “A Summons 
for South Africa” by the second African 
Student’s Seminar, said the role of the 
Continent’s churches ‘tis to be a sentinel 
watching over all of God's creation.”” The 
six-day seminar was organized by the 
John Knox House, Geneva, a Presbyte- 
rian student center, under auspices of the 
Department of the Laity of the World 
Council of Churches. The majority of 
the students attending are studying in 
Europe. 

Another resolution, addressed to the 
World Council of Churches, deplored the 
disunity of the churches which “reflects 
itself in the African Christian community 
and accounts for a considerable propor- 
tion of the problems facing the new 
African society.” The students asked the 
WCC to “intensify its efforts” towards 
unity and to do everything in its power 
to bring about an equitable solution to 
South Africa’s problems. 

Theme of the seminar was “The Role 
of the Christian in a New African So- 
ciety.” The students met in small dis- 
cussion groups organized along vocation- 
al lines—politics, science, education and 
church—to discuss the implications of the 
Christian faith in these fields and in 
full group to discuss such questions as 
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the role of women in African society and 
the role of the African Christian living 
in Europe. A similar seminar for Asian 
students living in Europe is being planned 
by the WCC for September, at the request 
of the East Asia Christian Conference. 
(EPS, Geneva) 


CAMPUS NEWS 


Alger- 
non Sydney Sullivan award is made an- 
nually under auspices of the New York 
Southern Soc iety. Rec ipients are chosen 
by the faculty on the basis of unselfish 
service to their fellowmen. Awards this 
year were made as follows: 
QUEENS COLLEGE (N. C.): 
Selby, Charlotte, nm, €.. "6. 





On several college campuses the 


Priscilla 
and Dr. 


Monroe T. Gilmour, Charlotte physician. 

Mary BALDWIN COLLEGE (Va.): 
‘laine Vaughan, Park Forest, Ill., and 
Ruth C. Campbell, executive director of 
the Massanetta Springs Conference. 

HAMPDEN-SYDNEY (Va.): William C. 
Doughty, Willis Wharf, Va., and Miss 
Delia Eldridge Brock, the college nurse. 

Davipson (N. C.): William J. Rich- 
irds, Jr., Concord, N. C.; Mrs. James 
2. Withers, Davidson, N. C. 


x * 


Wilson Speaker Urges 

New Meaning for Security 
Germaine Bree, French-born author, 

critic, and head of New York Univer- 

sity’s department of Romance and Slavic 

languages and literature, told the senior 
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Enthusiastic Reviews 


e “Beautifully printed on high quality paper, 
attractively bound . . . this is the best mar- 
riage booklet we've seen yet. Ideal for... 
gift to the newly married. It is filled with 
Christian spirituality and common 


Baptist Leader. 
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e “A pastor could not make a better invest- 
ment in the future stability of the marriage 
he solemnizes than to present From This Day 


At your book 


Forward as a token of his continuing con- 
cern.”—The Christian-Evangelist. 


e “A beautiful little book on Christian mar- 
riage, useful not only to those who are look- 
ing forward to marriage, but also to those 
are already married, and are eager to 
their marriage on the high level of the 
n way of life."—The IVitness (Epis- 
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class at the recent Wilson College (Pa.) 
commencement, ‘You must forget now, 
once and for all, that magic word ‘se- 
curity’ or you must give it a new mean- 
ing. If your world is to be secure, the 
security will come from inside you, from 
the inner determination of the thousands 
of young Americans now graduating as 
you are.”’ 

She reminded the young women that 
as they leave college everything around 
them is going to tempt them “to abandon 
the habits of thought, the intellectual 
disciplines and interests” they have ac- 
quired at college. Miss Bree said, “In- 
telligent women are often laughed at, 
decried at least theoretically in our so- 
ciety.” 

“Most of you will marry and assume 
your role as wives and mothers; some of 
you will continue in a profession; some 
will combine both. But which among you 
will have the character needed to main- 
tain within herself those values you dis- 
covered first perhaps at school or at home, 
then explored more fully and applied 
consciously in your work at college, 
values which can give quality, style and 
meaning to your life itself,” Miss Bree 
asked. 

She reminded the graduates that it has 
traditionally been the role of American 
women to suggest, introduce and impose 
ethical, intellectual and esthetic standards 
on a rapidly-growing and often lawless 
community. “This attitude in women,” 
Miss Bree said, “men of value who look 
to women for help and understanding, 
greatly prefer to the flabby conformism 
and insignificance in which all too often 
women today wall up their lives and 
squander their emotions.” 

Miss Bree believes that this retreat 
into conformism among young women 
comes from a great modesty, a great de- 
sire to do what is expected of them. “And 
so they sacrifice that wonderful sine qua 
non for a happy life: character. They 
stop just where they should begin,” she 
said. 


HONORARY DEGREES 

HAMPDEN-SYDNEY COLLEGE (Va.)—D.D.: 
William W. Williamson, Hickory, N. C.; 
F. Hubert Morris, Covington, Va.; LL.D.: 
David L. Luke, president of the West Vir- 
ginia Pulp and Paper Co.; Robert Watts 
Hudgens, International Development Serv- 
ices, New York. 

PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE (S. C.)—LLU.D.: 
U. S. Senator Strom Thurmond, J. Graham 
Miller, New York attorney; D.D.: Allen 
McSween, Greensboro, N. C.; William I. 
Howell, Atlanta, Ga. 

AusTIN COLLEGE (Texas)—D.D.: John 
W. Lancaster, Austin, Texas; LL.D.: Paul 
H. Sanders, Vanderbilt University; 
L.H.D.: Jerry M. Newbold, Itasca, Texas. 

Davipson (N. C.)—LL.D.: Governor Lu- 
ther Hodges, Salem College President Dale 
H. Gramley; D.D.: Vernon A. Anderson, 
Dallas, Texas; Fred R. Stair, Jr., Atlanta, 
Ga. 
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GOD’S WAY becomes plain when we 
start walking in it—Roy L. SMITH. 
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MEN WHO SPEAK FOR GOD 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


Sunday School Lesson for July 3, 1960 
Background 2 Kings 14:23-29; Amos 7:7:17 


Printed Text: 


We begin this week a series of lessons 
from the prophets, beginning with Amos, 
first of the canonical prophets, and in- 
luding three other prophets who deliv- 

red their message in Judah and Israel in 
the 8th century B. C. These four—Amos, 
Hosea, Isaiah and Micah were among the 
greatest of all that line of men who pro- 
claimed God’s will to his Chosen People, 
and through whom God’s word still comes 
to men today. 

A prophet, we must remember, was not 
primarily one who foretold the future. 
As plainly indicated in Exodus 7 :1-2, the 
word describes one who spoke for an- 
other. The Old Testament prophet was 
a man who spoke for God. 

Sometimes he spoke or wrote of the 
past. The history of the Old Testament 
is really a prophetic interpretation of Is- 
rael’s history. The historical books, 
Joshua through Chronicles, were included 
by the Hebrews among the prophets. Fre- 
quently the prophets spoke or wrote about 
what was happening in their own day. 
They denounced sin in high places and 
in low. Political, economic, national and 
international affairs were brought under 
the searchlight of Israel’s God. This led 
the prophets in turn to speak of the fu- 
ture, usually of the immediate future, of 
the coming judgment and the possibility 
of divine favor, but frequently also of the 
more distant future, of the coming Mes- 
siah and of the ultimate triumph of di- 
vine justice. 

The earlier prophets in Israel had been 
primarily men of action, like Samuel, 
the architect of the Hebrew monarchy; 
or Nathan, who convicted David of sin 
in his relations with Bathsheba; or Eli- 
jah, who destroyed the prophets of Baal; 
or Elisha, who placed Jehu upon the 
throne of Israel. But in the 8th century 
B. C. a new kind of prophet appeared in 
Israel, one who proclaimed God’s mes- 
sage and then reduced it to writing for 
the benefit of future generations. 


The Prophet Amos 

First of this new line of prophets, and 
one of the greatest of them all, was Amos. 
He was a shepherd (as indicated by the 
Hebrew word translated “herdsman” in 
1:1 [Kyv] and 7:14 [kyv and asv]) 
and a dresser of sycamore trees. The 
sycamore trees of which Amos spoke were 
different from our own. They bore a 
little fruit, something like a fig, which 
had to be pinched when the fruit was still 
green, in order that an insect which in- 
fested it might be released and that the 
fruit might be enabled to ripen properly. 
It was an insipid bit of fruit and eaten 
only by the poor. It is quite evident from 
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Amos 7:7-15 


Amos’ occupation that he was a man of 
the people, who knew from intimate first- 
hand contact the miserable life which 
so many of them were forced to live. 

Amos left his flocks to deliver the mes- 
sage, which he was confident came to him 
from God, during the reign of Jeroboam 
II. Israel at the time was at the height of 
its prosperity, greater prosperity certainly 
than it had enjoved since the days of 
David and Solomon. To the ordinarv 
observer it seemed that the land was 
flourishing — politically, economically 
and religiously. The borders of the king- 
dom had been extended on every side, 
trade had developed, great fortunes had 
been amassed, the temples were crowded 
with worshippers. Under such circum- 
stances Amos appeared at Bethel, the re- 
ligious capital of the nation, and startled 
the nation with a series of messages that 
reverberated among the hills like thun- 
derclaps. 

In his first address (summarized in 
chapters 1-2) he pictured God as a great 
lion about to spring in judgment upon 
the surrounding nations and finally upon 
Israel because of their inhumanity to 
their fellowman: 

“Thus says the Lord: for three trans- 
gressions of Israel, and for four, I will 
not revoke the punishment, because they 
sell the righteous (into slavery) for silver 
and the needy for a pair of shoes [as 
trifling a debt as that!]” (2:6). 

In his second address (summarized in 
chapter 3) he pointed out that Israel had 
enjoyed greater privileges than other na- 
tions and that her judgment, therefore, 
must be equally severe, “You only have 
I known of all the families of the earth; 
therefore I will punish vou for all your 
iniquities” (3:2). 

In his third address (summarized in 
chapter 4+), Amos stressed the hopeless- 
ness of the situation: the well-to-do wom- 
en, who set the tone of Israel’s society, 
lived only for the animal pleasures of 
life; the church only confirmed the peo- 
ple in their sins; God’s providence had 
failed to induce the people to return to 
him. “Therefore prepare to meet 
your God, O Israel” (4:12). 

In the fourth message the prophet pro- 
nounced a lamentation over the nation 
as a whole (5:1-17), then pronounced a 
special woe upon those who desired the 
day of the Lord (5:18-24), and a second 
woe upon those who were economically at 
ease in the nation (6:1-14). 

The Coming Judgment 

Amos begins his fifth and final appeal 
to the nation by describing a series of 
visions, all of them based no doubt on 


some actual event. A plague of locusts 
had descended upon the land and was 
devouring the herbage. In a prophetic 
trance Amos saw that this was the be- 
ginning of the end, the beginning of that 
divine judgment which he had foreseen 
was inevitable. He told how he prayed 
that the stroke might be averted, and how 
God had agreed to give Israel another 
chance (7:1-3). 

He went on to tell how some time later 
a drought had come upon the land. In 
his prophetic trance he saw how God had 
once more begun to punish his rebellious 
people; how the sun, like a great fiery 
ball, would eventually dry up the streams, 
the subterranean sources from which even 
the seas drew their waters; how the earth 
itself would finally be burned into a 
crisp. This judgment, we note, was more 
severe than the earlier one, because it 
deprived the people not only of food, 
but also of water, which was the most 
essential element for life in the land. 
Once more the prophet interceded for 
Israel, and once more God granted his 
request. Israel, he was assured, would 
be given still another chance (7:4-6). 

Says J. E. McFayden: 


“The third vision rose out of a very or- 
dinary experience, seemingly altogether 
devoid of the tragic suggestiveness of the 
two that had preceded; but the sombre 
imagination of Amos, playing upon it, 
invests it with dark and deadly signifi- 
cance. He is the man of one idea—the 
doom of Israel—which stares at him from 
every object he looks at, however inno- 
cent. This time it was a builder standing 
beside a wall, with a plumbline in his 
hand. Amos watches the man with cu- 
rious interest and with a foreboding at 
his heart. What is he going to do? He is 
going to test the straightness of the wall 
by dropping the plumb alongside it. The 
plumb will fall straight; the inexorable 
law of gravitation will guarantee that. 
But what of the wall? If it does not prove 
straight when tried by that infallible test, 
it must be torn down; for there can be no 
place in the world of sensible men, still 
less in God’s world, for crooked walls. And 
as he watches with those sadly earnest eyes 
of his, he begins to see another wall being 
subjected to the same inexorable test. 
Jehovah is standing beside the wall that 
careless Israel had been building, and has 
dropped his plumb beside it, to see wheth- 
er it is straight or not. If not, he will tear 
it down—the whole fabric of their politi- 
cal and religious life. He is not a relent- 
less God. He does not desire the death of 
a sinner, but rather that he should repent 
and live. But he has already given the 
nation two chances and they have been 
spurned. So the great Master-builder, who 
can tolerate no crooked or shoddy work, 
resolves that he ‘will not pass by them 
any more’; and lest there should be any 
doubt as to what this vague threat means, 
Amos explains it in language of startling 
vividness: ‘The high places of Isaac shall 
be desolate, and the sanctuaries of Israel 
shall be laid waste; and I will rise against 
the house of Jeroboam with the sword.’” 
(A Cry for Justice, published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Used by permission.) 





Translated into terms of our own day, 
it is as though Amos had said: “The 
beautiful churches, the great skyscrapers 
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of New York, Chicago and Los Angeles 
will be flattened, and the American re- 
public shall be violently overthrown.” 


Denounced as a Revolutionary, 

7:10-17 

When Amaziah, the priest of Bethel, 
heard these words he could no longer 
restrain himself. He was the king’s chap- 
lain, the king’s pastor, we would say, and 
the people whom Amos has denounced 
were the members of his congregation, 
the pillars of the church and society. 
It is barely possible that he felt that his 
job was at stake; he must denounce Amos 
or he would be held responsible. It is 
much more likely that he actually thought 
Amos was a dangerous incendiary, seek- 
ing to stir up a civil insurrection, as 
Elisha, an earlier prophet, had done 
against the house of Ahab. In addition, 
the people whom Amos held responsible 
for the coming revolution were religious 
people who supported the church and 
contributed to the community chest; they 
were good parents and “good citizens.” 
Amaziah’s own interests had become so 
identified with theirs that he saw things 
through their eves. Of course, there was 
poverty, suffering, lack of decent hous- 
ing, opportunities for recreation and 
health, denial of civil liberties and the 
like, but not to the extent that Amos 
had imagined and for most of it the poor 
were themselves responsible. 

“O seer,” he began. In Amos’ day this 
word carried a sting. It suggested that 
Amos was a see-er, one who saw things 
that didn’t exist; in other words, a vi- 
sionary, “not practical.” “O seer,” he 
said, “run on back to Judah (the South- 
ern kingdom—Amos’ own land) and earn 
your living there, but don’t come any 
more to Bethel, for this is the king’s 
sanctuary and the king’s court.”” Amaziah 
intimates in these words that Amos is 
being paid for his attack on the “vested 
interests” and that he will find this kind 
of preaching more profitable in Judah 
than in Israel. He implies: 

“The fashionable sanctuary of Bethel 
must never again be disturbed by such 
harsh and uncouth words, not its sacred 
precincts and ceremonies be desecrated by 
the lips of the hillbilly of the desert.” 
(Jacob M. Myers in the Laymen's Bible 
Commentary.) 

But Amaziah does not content himself 
with denunciation. He sends a message 





to the king: ““Amos has conspired against 
you in the midst of the house of Israel; 
the land is not able to bear all his words. 
For thus Amos has said, Jeroboam shall 
die by the sword and Israel must go 
into exile away from his land.” This 
was a distorted report. Amos had pre- 
dicted the captivity and the overthrow 
of the royal house (the ruling class, as 
a whole) but he had not conspired against 
Jeroboam, and he had said nothing of 
his death. We do not need, however, to 
accuse Amaziah of conscious deceit. No 
doubt he really thought that Amos was 
a revolutionary, inciting the people to 
revolt (in our day he would have de- 
nounced him as a communist). It 
wouldn't do to leave him at large. “The 
land is not able to bear all his words.” 
In other words, lock him up, or run him 
out of the country. He had an idea that 
Amos would not wait for the police, that 
he would flee before they arrived. 

But Amos. was not to be intimidated. 
He answered Amaziah and said: “I am 
no (professional) prophet, nor a proph- 
et’s son (i.e., trained in the prophetic 
school), but I am a herdsman and a 
dresser of sycamore trees (a poor man 
who could barely make a living) and the 
Lord took me from following the flock 
and the Lord said to me, Go, prophesy 
(deliver my message) to my people Is- 
rael.”’ You tell me, he continued, that 
I am not to speak of the danger that lies 
in store for Israel; I tell you that you 
yourself will live to see it and all that 
you hold dear will be lost in the holo- 
caust. 

Amos seems to speak harshly, but like 
Jesus (Mt. 23:37-39), he was only try- 
ing to awaken Israel and especially men 
like Amaziah who might have changed the 
policies of the nation to escape the inevi- 
table results of a one-sided prosperity that 
was based on the exploitation of the poor. 
So a prophet might have spoken to the 
Russian czars before the Communist rev- 
olution, or to Chiang Kai-shek, before the 
Communist wave swept over China, or to 
the dictator Batista, who held sway in 
Cuba before Castro came into power. 

A generation had hardly passed before 
it came about as Amos had predicted. 
Today 

Today Communism is appealing to 
vast numbers of oppressed people as their 
only real hope for a better life. We who 
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are non-Communists are convinced that 
they are mistaken, that Communism 
brings chains from whose tyranny they 
will in time find that it is even more 
difficult to escape. But how can we con- 
vince them? How can we stop the march 
of revolution—in Asia, in Africa, in 
Latin America? Is it enough to depend 
on America’s armed might, her possession 
of the hydrogen bomb? Is it wise to 
bolster up reactionary regimes that are 
opposed to Communism but have lost the 
confidence of the people? Do we also 
need to make it clear that capitalism, de- 
mocracy, and Christianity have more to 
offer in the way of social and racial jus- 
tice? There is no more important ques- 
tion that the American people have to 
face just now than this. If the last ques- 
tion is to be answered in the affirmative, 
how shall we go about it? 

If Amos were to appear today in Rus- 
sia, in America, in your own community, 
would he be permitted to speak? Could 
he hold a pulpit (that of your own 
church, for example) in the Presbyterian 
Church. Should a “prophet”? who has 
offended influential elements in his con- 
gregation always be the one to leave? 
Even if he has not been as tactful as some 
others who hold the same views but who 
are more careful in their speech? In 
Amos’ day there was no presbytery to 
which he could appeal. Does the pres- 
bytery, the General Assembly, have any 
responsibiilty in such cases today? Is 
that responsibility being fulfilled, if 
there is anything that needs to be done? 
If so, how? 
sson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 


f Education, National Council of Clhurehes. Serip- 
quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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BOOK NOTES 


Packard Book Looks 
At “The Waste Makers” 


Vance Packard has trained his sights 
on The Waste Makers. In as hard-hitting 
a book as any he has yet written, the 
author of The Hidden Persuaders and 
The Status Seekers tackles head-on the 
increasing commercialization of virtually 
every aspect of American life and what 
he sees as the deliberate encouragement 
of waste and “planned obsolescence” by 
a large segment of American industry. 
He names names and quotes from specific 
industry campaigns to prove his thesis. 

McKay will publish The Waste Makers 
on September 30 as a fall leader with a 
big campaign to match. Mr. Packard, 
talking about his new book with a Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly editor, disclosed several 
of the specific instances of what he calls 
“consumerism” or commercialization at 
its worst that he will report on in The 
Waste Makers. Item one: a mortician in 
Columbus, Ohio, who gives green stamps 
with every funeral. Item two: a super- 
market in Florida which includes along 
with its rows of cans and frozen foods a 
“chapel” in which shoppers can presum- 
ably meditate on the rival merits of 
various brands or more “spiritual mat- 
ters.” Item three: a radio firm that de- 
liberately manufactures its products to 
last no more than thrge years to keep up 
productivity, even though the same sets 
could be made to last much longer. Item 
four: the fact that the average American 
family is subjected to 300 solid hours of 
commercials on TV in a year, a large 
part of them devoted to selling people 
what they don’t really need. Item five: 
the fact that the average American fam- 
ily spends $500 of its consumer budget 
every year on the packaging of materials 
alone. Item six: people who dine on 
credit cards spend a fourth more on their 
meals and entertainment than people who 
pay cash (the newest trend in charge 
accounts, it seems, is charge accounts for 
children, and you may not have to get 
mommy or daddy's approval). Item sev- 
en: a chapter entitled ““The Short Sweet 
Life of Home Products,” and another 
on “The Repairman’s Contribution” to 
“progress through planned chaos.” Item 
eight: the economic problems involved in 
“instant money” (one Georgia bank guar- 
antees “cash loans within 20 seconds”). 
These are only a few of the examples Mr. 
Packard will cite in his book to prove 
that ‘“‘we are a nation on a tiger,” pur- 
suing “‘waste as a virtue” and “product 
death” as the key to success in American 
industry, no matter what the effect on 
the consumer's dollar, his way of life, 
our own national resources, or the image 
of America abroad in our export market. 


—From Publishers’ Weekly. 
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THE WORLD’S LAST NIGHT. By C. S. 
Lewis. Harcourt Brace & Co., New York. 
113 pp., $3.00. 

The mere announcement of a new 
Lewis book in the expectable Lewis vein, 
will give pleasure to those who know the 
author. Reading the book is an even 
greater pleasure. These are various essays 
which have appeared in magazines as 
varied as the Saturday Evening Post, the 
Christian Herald and the Catholic Art 
Quarterly. Fallacies and pet notions of 
Christians and others are here punctured 
with a kind of sober gaiety. Those who 
have never made the acquaintance of C. 
S. Lewis might well begin with this book. 
Not since Chesterton has there been a 
writer at the same time witty, brilliant 
and orthodox all in high degree; all this 
combined with an extremely penetrating 
power of spiritual diagnosis. If some of 
these pieces (Obstinacy in Belief, and 
Lilies That Fester) are not so good as the 
rest, that may only show that not even 
Lewis is always up to Lewis. 

Louisville, Ky. th aint 


CHRISTIANITY AND COMMUNISM TO- 
DAY. By John Bennett. Association Press, 
New York. 188 pp. $3.50. 

This is a revision of an earlier book 
with a similar title by the same author. 
Bennett forcefully expounds the main 
issues which divided the two rival faiths 
of the modern world, Christianity and 
Communism. He suggests that in some 
respects Western (and specifically Amer- 
ican) culture has a greater affinity with 
the spirit of Communism than with Chris- 
tianity. For example, it can be shown 
that the theoretical materialism of Com- 
munism and the practical materialism of 
the West are closer to one another than 
either is to the incarnational materialism 
of the Christian faith. Again, the Com- 
munist principle that the end justifies the 
means is not too different from the think- 
ing of some Western strategists that any 
means of safeguarding our spiritual and 
physical security is lawful, even preven- 
tive war (or we might also mention mass 
extermination in nuclear war). 

Bennett shows how Communism (un- 
like Nazism) can be justly termed a 
Christian heresy, since its futuristic 
eschatology has been derived in part from 
biblical insights concerning the meaning 
of history. He also points to the analo- 
gous connection between the historical 
determinism of Marxism and the Cal- 
vinistic doctrine of predestination; neither 
of these views is to be interpreted in terms 
of fatalism. Bennett laments the ruth- 
lessness and callousness which accom- 
panied the Communist revolution in Rus- 
sia, but he holds that the present Russian 
leaders are more sensitive to the needs of 
their people and are genuinely concerned 
to preserve the peace. Rather than em- 
barking on a policy of militant anti- 
Communism, Bennett believes that the 
West should seek ways and means of 
cooperating with the present leaders of 


Communism in order to reverse the pres- 
ent drift towards war. 

This book was written before the re- 
cent spy-plane incident over Russia which 
wrecked the Summit conference. One 
cannot help wondering whether the re- 
lationship between Russia and America 
would now be better if our foreign intel- 
ligence agents had perused this very re- 
markable little book before the spy-plane 
— Donatp G. BLOEScH. 
Dubuque Theological Seminary. 
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Effective Public Prayer. Robert L. Wil- 
liamson. Broadman, Nashville, Tenn. $2.95. 

The Death-Makers. Glen Sire. Simon & 
Schuster, Ine., N. Y. $3.95. 

Symbolism in Religion and Literature. 
Rollo May, editor. George Braziller, Inc. 
N. ¥. $6. 

Ministering to Millions. Stuart R. Ogles- 
by. Board of Church Extension, Presbyte- 
rian Church, U. S., Atlanta, Ga. 75¢, paper. 

St. Francis of Assisi. Translated by Leo 
Sherley-Price. Harper & Bros., N. Y. $4.50. 

Where Our Bible Came From. J. Carter 
Swaim. Association Press, N. Y. 50¢, paper. 

Poems to Change Lives. Compiled by 
Stanton A. Coblentz. Association Press, N. 
Y. 50¢, paper. 

The Thought of Reinhold Niebuhr. Gor- 
don Harland. Oxford University Press, N. 
YY. &. 

The Power of His Name. Robert E. Luc- 
cock, Harper & Bros., N. Y. $3. 

Who Follows in His Train? Philip S&S. 
Watters. Upper Room, Nashville, Tenn. 
15¢, paper. 

The Greatest Sermons of George H. Mor- 
rison. Harper & Bros., N. Y. $3.50. 

Effective Living. Lois Smith Murray. 
Harper & Bros., N. Y. $3.75, paper. 

The Paschal Liturgy and the Apocalypse. 
Massey H. Shepherd, Jr. John Knox Press, 
Richmond, Va. $1.50, paper. 

The Church in the Thought of Jesus. 
Joseph B. Clower, Jr. John Knox Press, 
Richmond, Va. $3.50. 

Pilgrim Cireuit Rider, Leila W. Ander- 
son. Harper & Bros., N. Y. $4. 

How to Raise a Christian Family. Doris 
Anderson. Zondervan Publishing House, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. $2. 





The Powers of Poetry. Gilbert Highet. 
Oxford University Press, N. Y. $6. 

Present Trends in Christian Thought. L. 
Harold DeWolf. Association Press, N. Y. 
50¢, paper. 

The Reformation and Protestantism To- 
day. Clyde Leonard Manschreck. Associa- 
tion Press, N. Y. 50¢, paper. 

What Baptism Means. John W. Meister. 
Association Press, N. Y. 50¢. paper. 

The Difference in Being a Christian, Ste- 
phen C. Neill. Association Press, N. Y. 50¢, 
aper. 
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} : 
M | N | ST E R | A | Lyons and Steuben-Elmira presbyteries. KOREA: Clarence G. Durham, Fitz- 
Waldo H. Kihlstrom is resig 4 3 : Ga., pas 


resigning as gerald, pastor. 
pastor of the Fort Washington church, BeLGIAN Conco: John R. and Sylvia 
M f N T | O N New York City. Jean Peresenyi Crawford, Sherman, Tex- 
Richard J. Simmons is resigning as as; John H. and Olivia Ann Bishop 
pastor of the Classon Avenue church, LaMotte, Chatham, Va. 
CHANGES Brooklyn, N. Y. West BraziIL: Reuben B. and Johnnie 
Presbyterian, U. S. Fred G. Gnatuk from Girard, Pa., to Katherine Harrington Sulc, Hancock, Md. 
D. Austin McRight from Davidson, N the First church, New Carlisle, Ohio. Mexico: David E. and Marilyn Lucille 
C., to Rt. 4, Monroe, N. C Allie A. Clayton from Fairview, Pa., Long, Pensacola, Fla.; Barbara A. Tag- 
Albert C. Winn fro ym Tuscaloosa, Ala., to the First church, Lorain, Ohio. gart, Richmond, Va. 
to 109 E. Broadway, Louisville 2, Ky., Richard C. Hettish, formerly of Alli- Suort TERM WorkKEeERS: Linnie Mae 
July 1. ance, Ohio, has become pastor of the George, Wilmington, N. C., matron of the 
James R. Crook, Nashville, Tenn., will Perkins church, Erie, P: school for missionaries’ children, West 
become assistant pasto and minister ot Brazil; Nancy Holt Wooddell, Orlando, 
age : P. S. C. E. ss 4 Sapte : . 
education in Central church, Atlanta, Ga., at , — ’ Fla,. teacher in the Belgian Congo Cen- 
, : Rachel Henderlite has resigned as pro- é r 
in mid-July ‘ es aii eae 2 . =i tral school; Esther Morton Rice, Lan- 
: : : or of Christian ethics at the Presby- _ la : 
Jesse R. Hutcheson from Buena Vista, é Sse eae FS - caster, Texas, Taiwan; Sarah Hamilton 
: Ps rian School of Christian Education, ert ao ig: : 
Va., to 40 Stonewall Terrace, Hampti ; ea? . ‘ ie ae ea (Mrs. Chris) Matheson, Gainesville, Fla., 
V chmond, Va., in order to give her full aa: Ohne 
a ) KNOTeCa. 








Benjamin C. Milner from Cambridge, 7 the devek pment of the ge Ahear ec} 
us ta & Weel a cai a * riculum of the ete gy ve U. S., Board MISSIONARY RETIREMENTS 
4 M: es , f Christian Education. Hi iccessor at Vernon A. and Eva H. Stafford Ander- 
gp scree W. Jennings from Spray, N. C PSCE will be Isabel Rogers, Milledgeville, son have retired after nearly t0 years as 
mnt a a Ga., who is curre ntly comple ting work on missionaries in the Belgian Congo and he 
St. Gricaett trom Meatrest. 0. C.. to her doctorate at Duke University. is minister of evangelism in the First 
115 W. Voorhies Ave., DeLand, Fla. MODERATORS “> " ges E. Oreelia Bissett Kin 
Warren W. Beale from Port Sulphur robert Lennox, principal of Presby- Pose age ill eae Co “er ciiae wmnetiie - 
La., to the leg church, 1661 rian College, Montreal, has been elected ‘®T-) Wit Tetire Sept. © alter neary 
N. Claiborne Ave.. New Orleans. L: moderator of the General Assembly of ¥* ot Beige in a . 2 ae 
J. T. Hayter, Jr., from | ‘incastle, Va., the Presbyterian Church in Canada, sue nSiateie Mart, w salle 6s aouiinns ae ~ 
to the Spring Hill church, Rt. 5, Staunton, ceeding Alexander Nimme, Wingham, + ig aig being ie: — ane age nth 
Va ila he Co gO, has taken up work in Guerrant 
Richard E. Hildebrandt fron WNki Henry Bast, Western Theological Semi- (Ky.) Sram oar y. et ‘ ba 
N. C., to Ft. Defiance, V: nary professor, Holland, Mich., has suc Gane? Seen fer Sen “) nba er 
Stanton H. Sizemore, Au rusta, Ga., has eded Howard G. Hageman, Newark, N. 0 os and Thelma agg Anon yes 
iccepted a call to the College Park, Ga., J, as president of the General Synod of Py t Brazil; Dr. and | saa obert D. vil 
church he Reformed Church in Ameri ce at Korea (now living in Chapel Hill, 
W. Davidson Blanks, who recently re John H. S. Burleigh, pet haoy of New N. C.). 
ceived his doctorate at Union Seminary College of the University of Edinburgh, PJC AWARD 
Va., will become pastor of the Angleton, is installed as moderator of the Gen William M. Baker, High Point, N. C., 
Texas, church in July eral Assembly of the Church of Seotland, minister, was given the William Black 
James W. Mosley, former Galveston, ucceeding Robert H. W. Shepherd, for award by Presbyterian Junior College 
Texas, pastor, has joined the faculty ot mer principal of the Lovedale Missionary (N. C.) for his “gentle and winsome per- 
Austin Presbyterian Theological Semi Institution in South Africa. sonal work, which has brought many 
nary in Texas as director of admissions. A. R. PRESBYTERIAN M. W. Griffith, people into fellowship with Christ and 


: Charlotte, N. C.. sueceeded Elder . H. nembership i > church.” 
United Presbyterian, USA harlotte, N ueceeded Eld W.H membership in the church 


: Aa “ets Stuart, Bartow, Fla. Elected for 1961: 
H. Allen Wirtz from Scales Mound, Ill. & Gettys, editor of the A. R. Presby- MEXICAN MISSION 
to 215 E. 5th St., Garner, Iowa, July 1 . 


’ 1 terian. Due West. §. C Robert P. Douglass, pastor of the Pres- 
Clyde H. Canfield from Tarkio, Mo., ; ee ton Hollow church, Dallas, Texas, has 

been invited to be the annual Bible study 
rmer Pennsylvania leader for the Mexican Mission in No- 


to 1848 Clermont St., Denver 20, Colo MARRIED 
Woodrow W. Witmer from Lockport, Ronald E. Austin, f 
N. Y., to the First church, First and Pine tor, now engaged in graduate studies vember. 
Sts., Corning, N. Y. Chicago, and Anna Marie Breyfogle 
Richard Manzelmann from Providence. were married May 7 in the Englewood DEATHS 
R. I., to the North church, Geneva, N. Y. Methodist Church. Chicago. James V. Johnson, 75, Miami, Fla., pas- 
Roger W. Martin from Ardmore, Pa., F tor of Westminster church in that city 
to the Lyons, N. Y., chureh NEW MISSIONARIES 1931-52, died June 6. A minister-son is 
Herbert D. White from Baltimore, Md., Presbyterian, U. S., World Missions James V. Jr., stewardship secretary of 
to the Covenant-Lebanon church, Buffalo, ippointees include: the Presbyterian, U. S., General Council. 
N. Y. JAPAN: Kenneth W. and Eleanor Biack- Dr. Johnson was moderator of the Synod 
Robert Loyer, Rochester, N. Y., will stone Wilson, Los Angeles, Calif. (work of Tennessee, 1930, of the Synod of Flori- 
become general presbyter of Geneva among the Chinese). da, 1942. 


DAVIS AND ELKINS WESTMINSTER 


A College for Men; Fulton, Missouri 
A four-year Liberal Arts College with a century of distinctive service 


in training leaders for Church. State, Business and the Professions. 
A four-year college for men and 
women. 








Elkins, West Virginia 


For catalog and information write 


Member of and accredited by North ROBERT ® D. DAVIDSON, President 


Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 


Emphasizes Christian Character and 


thorough scholarship. > & : ™ FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 
Personal interest in the individual 2 


student. Red Springs, North Carolina 
Beautiful campus; bracing climate; : , : Announces 


modern buildings; excellent equipment. ; 7a The 1960 Summer Session 
A splendidly trained faculty of Chris- ie First Term: June 6-July 9 


tian men and women. Second Term: July 18-August 20 
A good place for an investment. For Information Write: 


The Director of the Summer Session 
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